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Introduction 


A picture of Jewish religious items preserved in Monterrey, Mexico 


“Crypto-Judaism, in one form or another, is as old as the Jew himself.” — 
Cecil Roth 


In many modern societies, laws have been put in place to protect citizens 
from discrimination based on their gender, beliefs, race, and sexuality. The 
sheer thought of having these rights impeded upon in any way is 
something people in the West often consider unthinkable. In this day and 
age, people will fight tooth and nail to right cases of discrimination and 
injustice, from seeking legal action to filing criminal charges against the 
discriminating party. 


Multiple organizations around the world exist to help combat and protect 
its citizens from prejudicial inequities. Social media has also become a 
channel for those around the world to voice these injustices. Those around 
the world who empathize with the discriminated band together and 


condemn the accused bigots. Resulting boycotts, petitions, and negative 
backlash from social media and the Internet have been known to play a 
significant role in contributing to the downfall of individuals and 
corporations that have been accused of discrimination of any kind. 


The road to the modern age of cultural harmony and acceptance is one of 
the finest feats of human progress, but having said that, there was once a 
time when the mere doubt of a religious figure's existence was not only 
punishable by law, it could very well cost a man his life. This was the 
crime of heresy. This kind of religious persecution has been around for 
thousands of years, and Christians were often the victims, but when the 
Catholic Church began its rapid expansion throughout Europe during the 
Middle Ages, the tables were turned. In 1184, Pope Lucius III issued a 
papal bull that would kick off a long-standing tradition of heretic-hunting, 
and as a result, the Age of the Inquisitions commenced. 


In a twist of events, the persecuted became the persecutors. From then 
on, the Roman Catholic Church took it upon itself to hold tribunals, or 
judicial courts, in a quest to exterminate heresy once and for all. These 
inquisitions, which would plague Europe for centuries, is believed to have 
seen hundreds of thousands persecuted for beliefs that went against the 
Church. A startling portion of them would be brutally tortured and sent to 
their deaths. 


None of these would hold a candle to the one birthed in the 15" century — 
the Spanish Inquisition. The notorious inquisition, the subject of multiple 
documentaries, movies, and other pop culture mediums, is an era darkly 
remembered for its oppression, barbarous torture, and religious tyranny. 
Serving as a backdrop for it all was a deadly disease, a man likened to 
Satan, and the tumultuous rise and fall of one of the most dreadful periods 
in European history. 


By the end of the 14" century, the distrust and prejudice against Jewish 
communities quickly spread to Spain. In 1391, James II of Aragon boarded 
the bandwagon; backed into a corner by the Roman Catholic Church, he 
established a law that banned Jews from Spain altogether. Jews were 
shunned in droves, and the remaining were given an ultimatum to either 
convert/revert to Catholicism or face immediate death. Yet another wave 


of gory pogroms ensued across the country, especially in Barcelona. For 
nearly 400 years, the city of Barcelona had served as the central hub of the 
European Jewish communities, but in just 3 years, all 23 Jewish 
synagogues in Barcelona had been forcibly demolished. Nothing but 
charred remnants and ashes lay in its place. 


By 1394, the Jewish communities in Barcelona, Toledo, Seville, and 
Perpignan were nothing but a memory, and what was left of the Spanish 
Jews did their best to persevere. They scrounged up enough money to 
bribe authorities and practiced their faith in secrecy well into the 15" 
century, but the 15" century marked a pivotal turning point for Spanish 
Jews and Christians alike. The conversion of the Jews had become the 
main goal of the Catholic Church, and they were determined to see it 
through. To do so, the Catholic Church largely relied upon Jewish 
defectors, otherwise known as apostates or conversos, to carry out the 
cause. Among these apostates was Rabbi Solomon ha-Levi. Originally 
from Seville, the rabbi became a figurehead of sorts, and was well- 
respected by the Jewish communities. Following the 1391 takeover of 
Jewish Barcelona, however, he, along with his wife and children, were 
publicly converted to Catholicism. The ex-rabbi branded himself as Paul 
of Burgos. 


Converso was the term given to any individual of Jewish or Muslim faith 
who had been converted to Catholicism. While some conversos were 
coerced into the conversion, others, like ha-Levi, willingly converted. This 
was a label given not only to the generation of the converted, it was also 
inherited by their children and descendants as well. Conversos prided 
themselves on being a new generation of Christians. Although they were 
of Jewish descent, they embraced the “true” Catholic religion. There were 
even those who claimed that the conversos had a deeper connection with 
God and were simply better than the “Old Christians.” According to the 
conversos, as Jews, they were related by blood to Christ. 


One Jewish man was not so easily swayed and was aggravated by the 
growing number of converts. His name was Hasdai Crescas, an ex-disciple 
of both Paul of Burgos and ha-Lorki. Crescas published a series of books 
defending Judaism, the first of which was entitled Ohr Hashem (“Book of 


Light”). Not only did the publications praise Judaism, Crescas included a 
harsh commentary about the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church saw 
this as outright blasphemy, and it decided that all Spanish Jews would pay 
for it. It became an esteemed honor to be bestowed with the task of 
converting the Jews through the savage pogroms. One of the most prolific 
pogrom leaders boasted about heading an army that converted 20,000 Jews 
and killed another 10,000 in the process. 


When the Spanish Inquisition was in full swing, the inquisitors' 
handbooks included tips and guidelines on how to identify a rogue Jewish 
converso, or as others mocked them, the “crypto-Jews.” Inquisitors were 
on the lookout for individuals who did their cooking and cleaning on 
Friday nights, which was a Jewish habit. These relapsos frequented local 
Jewish stores to stock up on kosher meals. The latter individuals were 
fairly easy to spot, as most Spaniards at the time consumed hearty 
amounts of pork, a staple prohibited in Jewish and Muslim law. The 
absence of chimney smoke on Saturday nights was another clue that those 
inside could be honoring the Sabbath. 


Nonetheless, the “crypto-Jews” would continue to secretly practice their 
religion and run the risk of incurring the Inquisition’s wrath, all the way up 
until the notorious expulsion of the Jews in Spain at the end of the 15" 
century. The Crypto-Jews: The History of the Forcibly Converted Jews 
Who Secretly Practiced Judaism during the Inquisition examines the 
origins of the group, the laws that discriminated against them, and the 
efforts to maintain Jewish identity in Spain. Along with pictures of 
important people, places, and events, you will learn about the crypto-Jews 
like never before. 
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Crypto-Judaism Before the Inquisition 


According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, “Marrano, in Spanish history, 
[is] a Jew who converted to the Christian faith to escape persecution but 
who continued to practice Judaism secretly. It was a term of abuse and also 
applies to any descendants of Marranos. The origin of the word Marrano 
is uncertain.” While the term Marrano is today regarded as being at least 
mildly pejorative, and certainly it has been much more so in the past, in 
recent years it has come to define an emerging subculture within which 
lingering memories of an ancient Jewish past have begun to stir. In 
response, religious historians and scholars have started taking note of, and 
recording what has been described as a “re-emergence” of Marranism in 
the Southwest of the United States, and its contiguous districts in northern 
Mexico. In fact, local rabbis and elders have for decades been responding 
to a substratum of interest shown in the Jewish faith by individual 
Hispanics, some claiming Sephardic origins, and others simply suspecting 
it. A relaxing of instinctive anti-Semitism in the New World in the 
twentieth century has had the effect of prompting many families to re- 
examine, and re-evaluate inexplicable social habits and conventions, 
passed down by the female elders of various families, that appear to have 
no basis in Catholic, Hispanic tradition. Jewish religious scholar 
Schulamith Chava Halevy, one of a growing number of historians 
documenting Marrano history in the New World, writes extensively about 
the Mexican state of Nuevo Leon. Nuevo León is part of what was once a 
vast land concession in New Spain granted by the Spanish King Philip H in 
1578 to the “New Christian” Luis de Carvajal y de la Cueva. The region 
was then settled by Marrano immigrants from Spain and Portugal, 
forming the basis of a semi-independent Marrano community in northern 
Mexico, the cultural memories of which appear to linger to this day. 


The origins of Marranism as a distinct identity can be traced to the 
historic persecution of Spanish and Portuguese Jews. Closely associated 
with the term “Marrano” and the notion of “Marranism” as a distinct 
ideology are the terms “New Christian,” “crypto-Jews,” and “converso,” 
all tending to refer to Jews who were forced in one way or another to adopt 


and practice a religion other than their own. The phenomenon, in fact, was 
not in any way unique to the Iberian Peninsula, for 1t occurred wherever 
Jews were victimized and mistreated, but Cecil Roth noted, “““The 
classical land of crypto-Judaism, however, is Spain. Here, the tradition 
was so protracted, and so general, that one almost suspects some 
predisposition to it in the very atmosphere of the country.” 


In essence, the terms “New Christian” and “converso” are identical, 
implying a Jew converted to Christianity, while “crypto-Jew” applies to 
anyone of the Jewish faith, or of Jewish descent, who, while publicly 
professing devotion to a dominant religion, maintained the observances 
and traditions of Judaism in secret. The Hebrew term for those Jews forced 
by local conditions to convert in this way, either to Christianity or Islam, 
is Anusim, meaning “the Coerced Ones,” or “the Forced Ones.” According 
to Schulamith Chava Halevy, “The Hebrew appellation Anusim is more 
general and applies to Jews who adopted another religion under duress and 
to their descendants who continue to belong to another faith, whether or 
not they maintain any Jewish traditions. In particular, it applies to those 
Iberian New Christians who were converted — not out of conviction — 
between 1391 and 1497.” 


Those dates mentioned by Schulamith Chava Halevy apply to the 
persecution of Sephardic Jews in particular, especially upon the 
establishment of the Spanish Inquisition and the eventual expulsion of 
Jews from Spain."! Crypto-Judaism, which is widely used in association 
with “Marrano” or “New Christian,” is a concept that has less to do with 
forced or coerced adoption of an alien religion than simply hiding the fact 
that an individual or community is Jewish. One of the earliest examples 
of this was the widespread subterfuge practised by Jews of the Roman era 
to avoid a specific tax levied upon them, the fiscus Iudaicus, the revenues 
from which were used to support the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
in Rome. 


Against a backdrop of the Christian experience, and the dramatic and 
well-documented fates suffered by Christians in the era of Roman 
persecution, the pragmatic position taken by many Jews seems to imply a 
rather areligious flexibility. While a minority of Jewish zealots may have 


preferred a Christian-like fate than to deny their faith, the majority tended 
to be more pragmatic. The position, as it was defined in the rabbinic dicta, 
was reasonably accommodating of a nationless people seldom made 
welcome in the lands of their adoption. According to Cecil Roth, whose 
1959 book A History of the Marranos remains the definitive opus on the 
subject, “A man might, and should, save his life if the occasion demanded 
it, by any means—murder, incest, or idolatry alone excepted. Only when 
the alternative was to commit one of these three offences against divine 
and human law was death to be preferred.” 


Typically, however, when such conventions were drafted into law, it was 
understood that concealment of Judaism was not necessarily accompanied 
by any forceful adherence to some other religion. In other words, no 
alteration of habits or observances were required or forced upon an 
individual who was simply denying being a Jew. If that individual was 
required to convert, however, and adopt the faith and practice a dominant 
religion, resistance was, at least in the eyes of the rigorists, mandatory. 
That said, it is also true that traditional Jewish law made special 
provisions for cases and situations when the observation and practice of 
Jewish ceremony became impossible for reasons of compulsion or in 
times of persecution. According to Maimonides, the famous 12" century 
Sephardic Jewish philosopher and scholar, “When considering the 
question of martyrdom, one may consider what specific actions are 
demanded by the oppressor, the overall religio-sociopolitical situation, the 
context and the oppressors' intention, his personal satisfaction [or] his 
desire to overthrow Judaism.”*! 


In other words, it was not simply a matter of resistance for resistance’s 
sake, but a defined strategy for the preservation of Judaism as a faith. 
While the fundamentalists were prepared to walk to the stake before 
denying their religion, as fundamentalists are still apt to do, in most cases 
martyrdom was neither demanded nor necessary. The reason for this is 
simply that most historical instances of Crypto-Judaism amounted to 
nothing more than Judaism being driven underground for a period. 


While that may have been the case historically, the situation changed 
dramatically in many Christian countries during the Middle Ages. 


Christianity emerged as the supreme religion of Europe in the 4" century, 
and bearing in mind that Christianity, as its central doctrine, claimed 
exclusive possession of religious truth, proselytization and conversion 
were the prime moral obligations of the faithful. While the Roman 
Catholic Church, as the monolithic institution of European Christianity, 
laid down clear and unequivocal rules against forced conversion, such 
conversions and baptisms were not only acknowledged but were regarded 
as quite as absolute and eternal as any other. Cecil Roth noted, “The 
theory, that conversion by force was uncanonical, was not indeed disputed. 
Instead, the Jews would be threatened with death or with expulsion, it 
being clearly understood that baptism would save them.” 


The utter resoluteness of this belief — that ultimately conversion to 
Christianity would be to the moral benefit of Jews, and ensure their 
salvation into eternity — justified the use of force, violence, dispossession 
and expulsion. Many instances of mass, forced conversion were recorded, 
such as on the island of Minorca in 418 CE, where, under the auspices of 
Bishop Severus, 540 Jews were converted and the local synagogue was 
burned to the ground. In 629, Frankish King Dagobert ordered that all Jews 
under his dominion accept baptism under pain of banishment, which, 
although frowned upon by the papacy, was nonetheless accepted as 
legitimate. 


Clearly, conversions imposed and accepted under such conditions could 
hardly be anything other than insincere, and inevitably, victims of such 
coercion would wherever possible continue to practice Judaism in secret. 
These unwilling apostates were given the name Anusim, and a specific 
prayer found its way into regular use that begged for divine protection for 
the “Forced Ones” of Israel who were in peril by land and sea. Many were 
the instances of medieval Jews, for example during the First Crusade and 
the Rhineland massacres, accepting baptism simply to save their lives, and 
while the Church in general accepted subsequent reversion if it happened, 
it was not always with a sense of amity and goodwill. 


This was the nature of Crypto-Judaism, but the phenomenon of 
Marranism during the Inquisition was different. Marranism would not 
simply be the result of forced conversion, but something resembling a 


clandestine religion evolving unique traditions and passed on from one 
generation to the next. Of course, the fact that Marranism was conducted 
in secret means the history of the Marranos is not easy to trace, for it 
emerges out of the phenomenon of Crypto-Judaism, which by its nature 
was secretive and opaque. However, one can perhaps pinpoint the place 
and time as Spain in 1391, and spilling over into Portugal a century or so 
later. From there, the phenomenon spread to all the regions of Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking Latin America, and to a somewhat lesser extent to 
other regions of Europe under Catholic domination. 


The fact Spain was the epicenter 1s somewhat ironic, because under the 
rule of the Visigoths, who overran much of Spain in the early 5" century, 
the Jews found themselves under a comparatively benign and permissive 
regime. This can perhaps be explained by the fact that the Visigoths, who 
were a Germanic tribe, were Arian Christians and were as such regarded 
by the Roman Church as heretics. Thus, they were considered to be outside 
the orthodox faith as the Jews themselves.!! 


This state of affairs continued until 587, when Reccared I, the Visigothic 
King of Hispania and Septimania, converted to Catholicism, carrying with 
him most of the Arian caste of nobles and senior ecclesiastics. While 
initially the attention of this new Catholic establishment was absorbed in 
dealing with its own transition, it did not take long for anti-Jewish policies 
to begin finding their way into religious law. This did not translate into 
immediate or consistent persecution, and life for most Jews went on as 
usual, but the writing was certainly on the wall, and Jews were taking 
notice. In 612, with the accession of the powerful and devout Visigothic 
King Sisebut, a new mood of religious fanaticism took root in Spain, and 
in 616, probably at the urging of the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius, an 
edict was issued ordering the baptism of all the Jews of the kingdom under 
pain of banishment and confiscation. According to contemporary records, 
90,000 Jews were forcibly converted, in what came to be known to later 
Jewish historians as the “First Evil.” 


As the 7" century progressed, the severity of intent and action against 
the Jews tended to ebb and flow. This is evidenced by the Fourth Council 
of Toledo in 633, which, while it rejected forced baptisms, nonetheless 


upheld their validity after the fact. If they did not practice Catholicism 
with sufficiently demonstrative zeal, baptized Jews would face rigorous 
sanctions, including the removal of their children to ensure that they were 
not raised in the corruption of their parents. Subsequently, the Council of 
653 proposed the death penalty for converted Jews who continued the 
covert practice of their prior faith, and the banishment from all commerce 
and trade of anyone deemed not a “true Christian.” 


Things continued in this manner over the years. In The Conflict of the 
Church and the Synagogue, , historian James Parkes explained, “Such was 
the end of the first Spanish Jewish community, a foreshadowing of the 
greater tragedy which was to befall their successors nearly eight hundred 
years later.” 


In 711, another monumental shift occurred with the Islamic conquest of 
much of the Iberian Peninsula. Rumors persisted that Jews opened the 
gates of Toledo to the victorious Muslim invaders, and indeed, in the 
immediate aftermath of the conquest, an era of extraordinary community 
between Jews and Muslims on the Iberian Peninsula began. The 10" and 
11" centuries proved to be something of a golden age for Iberian Jews, 
who enjoyed unprecedented liberty and advances in the fields of Jewish 
scholarship, philosophy, and science, in particular in southern Spain. The 
Jewish community as a whole was strengthened, exceeding other Jewish 
communities across the West in numbers, wealth, and culture. By the 
beginning of the 11" century, Jews comprised over half of the population 
of Granada and were concentrated most thickly in the region of Andalusia. 


Unfortunately, the serenity took a turn at the beginning of the 12" 
century as the Almoravids, a Berber dynasty of Morocco, entered the 
Iberian Peninsula to help check the southern advance of the Christian 
powers. Espousing a puritan ideal of Islam throughout the regions still 
under Islamic control, both Judaism and Christianity were limited and 
proscribed. Some Jews migrated north to seek the dubious protection of 
the Christian advance, while many others were sold into slavery or simply 
killed. Some, however, adopted Crypto-Judaism, outwardly embracing 
Islam while maintaining their Jewish traditions in secret. 


The Reconquista, as it progressively moved south, proved to be a mixed 
blessing for the Jews, who resembled Muslims, dressed and spoke like 
Muslims, and were treated like Muslims when the Christians took over. 
Whenever a new region was captured, like the mosques, the synagogues 
were burned down, and the Jewish population was indiscriminately put to 
the sword. 


For a time, the utility of the Jews, by then an extremely wealthy and 
accomplished community, tended to make them useful to the first 
Christian rulers as they sought to establish themselves. As a result, after 
some initial unpleasantness, they were tolerated in a reasonably friendly 
environment. This, however, would only be temporary, and as Christian 
control of the Iberian Peninsula spread and consolidated, conditions for 
Jews began to steadily deteriorate. Indeed, a wave of concentrated social 
and economic degradation of the Jews was washing over the whole of 
Europe. In 1328, the Jews of Navarre were almost obliterated in a series of 
spontaneous massacres. 


The turning point came after the Castilian Civil War of 1366, which was 
fought between Peter of Castile and his rival and half-brother Henry of 
Trastamara. The Jews were supported by Peter, and in turn they supported 
Peter, but Peter was defeated and killed during the conflict. In the wake of 
that, Jewish communities were targeted and sacked, its inhabitants 
massacred. The Jews were now suffering not only the traditional hostility 
of the Christian population, but the deep enmity of a new king, Henry II of 
Castile. This triggered an era of pogroms and forced conversion, 
accompanied by frequent and regular anti-Jewish riots and mob attacks. 
Dark clouds hung heavy on the horizon as the Jews entered an age of trial 
and suffering. 


Henry II of Castile 


The Turning Point 


Halfway through the 14" century, Europe came face to face with one of 
the deadliest diseases ever known to mankind. In October 1347, greeters 
and well-wishers flocked to the Sicilian dock of Messina. A fleet of a 
dozen ships sat parked by the port, having just arrived from a lengthy 
voyage across the Black Sea, but when the ships stayed eerily still, 
concerned bystanders boarded the ships to have a look around. 


What they saw shocked even the most seasoned captains to their very 
core. Almost all of the crewmen on the ships were dead. There were a few 
who were alive, but just barely, struck by a mysterious and horrifying 
disease. Some were rendered completely paralyzed from their sizzling-hot 
fevers, while others uncontrollably convulsed and howled with pain, 
unable to keep their food down. Most alarming of all were the dozens of 
horrendous, pulsing black boils that had sprouted on the men's bodies, 


unleashing pockets of diseased blood and pus. A name soon stuck to the 
debilitating disease: the “Black Death.” 
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A medieval illustration depicting people with the plague being 
blessed 


A medieval depiction of plague victims being buried 


An early 15™ century Bible’s illustration believed to depict the 
plague 


Authorities scrambled to return these “death ships” back to sea, but the 
damage had already been done. At this point, Europeans had only heard of 
vague stories of a similar disease, called the “Great Pestilence,” which was 
rampaging through Asian and North African regions, but given the almost 
nonexistent state of international communication at the time, these stories 
provided little to no information on how to quell the disease. 


Giovanni Boccaccio, an Italian poet, recorded descriptions of the 
afflicted. The worst sported throbbing boils, some the size of eggs and 
others “waxed to the bigness of a common apple” by their groins or 
armpits. Accompanied by these detestable “plague boils” were the 
unwelcome symptoms of chills, severe diarrhea, blistering pains, and 
ultimately, death. Authorities had never seen a disease so wildly 
contagious, spreadable by just the breathing of contaminated air and “the 
mere touching of clothes.” Those who were tasked to clear and handle the 


piling bodies wore no protective gear, so they were completely exposed to 
the plague's bacteria, thereby contributing to the spread of the 
disease. 
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A depiction of the plague in Florence as described by The Decameron 


A medieval depiction of Boccaccio and other Florentines fleeing the 
plague 


The panicking people grew desperate, willing to resort to anything to 
cure themselves of the disease. The most extreme of these measures were 
those taken by the religious flagellants. Believing that they had somehow 
angered God, they whipped and beat themselves repetitively in hopes of 
showing their remorse and escaping the deadly disease. Of course, these 
measures were anything but fruitful. Ultimately, an estimated 20 million 
died in a span of 5 years, which was equivalent to almost a third of the 
entire continent's population. 


The Black Death was eventually curbed, but what came after was only 
more misery. Due to the drastic shrinkage in the farmer population, the 
starving people faced a food shortage, and the food shortage paved the way 
to an inevitable inflation in food prices, which saw the poor descend to 
worse poverty. In certain English towns, the food prices soared, with bread 
and staple foods costing 4 times their original prices. 


With the understandable outcry from the public, officials needed 
someone to pin the blame on. Initially, the cause of the Black Death was 
believed to have been a direct punishment from God. There were those 
who argued that God was punishing the corrupt Catholic Church. Some 
chalked up God's wrath to the seemingly ceaseless war and conflict 
ravaging through Europe. Others insisted God was displeased with them 
for failing to drive the Muslims out of the Holy Land. 


Eventually, authorities found themselves a new scapegoat: the Jews. 
Officials noticed that the disease had only mildly affected or almost 
entirely overlooked certain towns. These were the towns that housed many 
of the Jewish community. European authorities began to embrace the idea, 
convincing themselves that they had located the source of their problems. 
Many began to preach that it was their duty to either convert, shun, or 
eliminate the Jews, all for the sake of keeping society intact. 


At the time, the Europeans could not comprehend why the Jewish 
victims were dying at only “half the rate” of their Christian counterparts, 
whereas historians today have linked the higher survival rate of Jewish 
communities to the sanitary practices of their traditional customs. While 
the non-Jewish members of society in Europe could go for decades 
without ever washing their hands, the Jews were obligated by religious law 
to keep themselves clean at all times. They were instructed to wash their 
hands thoroughly multiple times a day, including before meals, after 
“intimate” human contact, and post-trips to the bathroom. 


Another important factor to consider was the way the Jews handled their 
corpses. While the general public persisted in the habit of leaving disease- 
riddled bodies out to rot for days before clearing them away, Jewish law 
called for immediate burial. Moreover, in the spirit of the chevrah kadisha, 


the Jewish formal burial society, bodies were first properly cleansed 
before they were lowered to the earth. 


There were very practical reasons the Jews fared better, but non-Jews 
were unable to understand or accept them, so another theory soon 
emerged. Instead, the explanation was that the Jews, who the Christians 
described as agents of Satan, wanted to destroy the Catholic communities 
from the inside out. They were accused of poisoning the drinking wells, 
and the rest of the world united to retaliate against the Jews, their hatred 
for them steadily brewing. Several popes would attempt to institute 
proclamations stating that the Jews were not to be blamed or persecuted, 
but they were ignored. 


The united hatred towards the Jews brought about a string of pogroms. In 
1349, towards the end of the Black Death, the horrors began. That year, 
every member of a whole Jewish village based in Basel, Switzerland was 
arrested and burned alive. Other Jewish communities residing in the towns 
of Augsburg, Nurnberg, Munich, and more were either forced out or 
executed. Residents in a Jewish community in Worms, Germany were 
sentenced by authorities to burn at the stake. Faced with an unchangeable 
fate, 580 of those residents took matters into their own hands and set their 
own homes ablaze before authorities could reach them. 


The Jewish community in Mainz attempted to defend themselves, killing 
at least 200 of their Christian attackers, but the revenge of the Christians 
was swift and brutal. On the 24" of August that same year, 6,000 Jews lost 
their lives. By 1351, a year after the official end of the Black Death, the 
Jewish communities in Germany and Low Countries regions were 
practically nonexistent, yet the violent destruction and bloodbath went on 
for 4 more decades. To put it in perspective, the Jewish population in 
Frankfurt was estimated to be at roughly 19,000 in 1350, but half a century 
later, the population had dwindled to a measly 10. 


What really brought about the Black Death? Up until recently, it was 
believed that the bubonic plague had come from diseased fleas hitching 
rides on the backs of rodents. Though that has now been disputed (some 
scientists suggest the real culprit is airborne), it is clear the disease had 
certainly not stemmed from any particular group of people. 


As bad as the mid-14" century was, the year 1391 owns a unique 
significance in the long annals of Jewish history, and in the opinions of 
many, that year brought about the genesis of the Marranos. In the words of 
Jewish historian and diplomat Elie Barnavi, “1391 probably constitutes 
one of the major dates in Jewish history, if not in the memory of the 
Jewish people.” 


A year earlier, Juan I of Castile died and was succeeded by his minor son 
Henry III, during whose minority his mother enjoyed enormous influence. 
She, in turn, was deeply influenced by her advisor and confessor, Ferrand 
Martinez, Archdeacon of Ecija, who was also an implacable and 
vociferous enemy of the Jews. Injunctions from neither the king nor the 
pope had been able to deter his opposition, and he demanded that the 23 
synagogues of Seville, which he claimed were built in contravention of the 
law, be torn down. 


Juan I of Castile 


Historians have since argued over the question of whether Ferrand 
Martinez was the architect of, or simply the spokesman for the horrors that 
followed. Either way, the climax of a growing mood of anti-Semitism took 
place on June 4, 1391 in the Andalusian city of Seville. A Christian mob 
stormed the Jewish quarter of the city and set upon the occupants with 
hitherto unseen ferocity, encouraged by fiery exhortations from the pulpit 
of Ferrand Martinez. An almost wholesale massacre was perpetrated. 
Chronicles of the era put the death toll at over 4,000, and of the handful of 
survivors, all were spared only upon their hasty conversion to Catholicism. 
The violence spread quickly, overwhelming all of the Jews in the Iberian 
Peninsula, from the Rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, with over 50,000 
souls massacred and the forced conversion of tens of thousands. The only 


quarters that were spared could be found in the Islamic Caliphate of 
Granada and those of Portugal. 


From that moment on, Judaism was practically driven underground, and 
for crypto-Jews trying to maintain their original religious traditions, it was 
both difficult and extremely dangerous. The practice of Judaism became 
simplified and cellular in its nature, causing separation, and soon enough 
evolutionary differences and variations. It was at about this time that the 
term “Marrano” began to be applied. The origin of the word remains 
rather obscure, although there are many theories. One such origin theory is 
the Arabic term muharram, meaning “forbidden” or “anathematized,” and 
another the Spanish verb marrar, meaning “deviation” or “error.” The 
most plausible is the Galician-Portuguese version of marrar, which means 
“to coerce” or “force,” and Marrano was applied to mean the “coerced 
ones” or the “forced ones.” 


The effect of baptism on the Jews that accepted it was immediate, and 
while stigmatized still as conversos, or “converted” Jews, most of the 
restrictions and disabilities imposed upon them were lifted. In fact, many 
of the conversos were extremely wealthy and were derived from the 
intellectual elites of the Jewish society. Not infrequently, they went on to 
occupy important positions in government, academics, politics, and the 
Church, many continuing all the while the subterfuge of open declarations 
of Catholicism and the private practice of Judaism. Cecil Roth noted, 
“Behind this outward sham they remained at heart as they had always 
been. Their disbelief in the dogmas of the Church was notorious, and was 
not always concealed. They kept all the traditional ceremonies, in some 
instances down to the least details. They observed the Sabbath so far as lay 
in their power; and it was possible to see, from a height overlooking any 
city, how many chimneys were smokeless on that day.” 


As the generations passed, many intermarried with the nobility, 
acquiring power and wealth, and according to author historian Peter 
Hocken, by the mid-15" century, half of the habitués of the court of 
Aragon were “New Christians.” However, there was a dark side, for 
inevitably the conspicuous achievements of an identifiable subculture 


attracted attention, and then jealousy. In time, “New Christians” found 
themselves as unpopular among the masses as Jews. 


As conversos were forced underground, the threat of extinction loomed 
over the surviving Jewish communities. New laws passed in 1412 saw to 
that, aiming to ridicule the Jews. First, the Jews were segregated from the 
rest of Aragon, sent to live in the bordering slums of cities and villages. 
They were not to be formally addressed by any title or their Christian 
names, and were to adhere to a strict dress code. They were no longer 
allowed to wear perfume and embellish themselves with “feathers in their 
hair,” or to dress themselves in luxurious garments such as fine satin and 
silk. Their modest dress was topped off with a decree for all Jewish men to 
let their beards grow long and unruly. 


The same set of laws prohibited the public from interacting with the 
Jews and limited Jewish professions. They were no longer allowed plots of 
land and were banned from farming, holding office in the government, and 
other vessels of trade. This saw an end to Jewish tailors, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, physicians, pharmacists, brokers, and money changers. As 
the Catholic Church put it, the Jews were subjected to strenuous manual 
labor, as “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 


Solomon ha-Levi, who subsequently went by the name Paul of Burgos, 
was one of the most notable examples of a converso. In 1394, Paul of 
Burgos began to officially work for Pope Benedict XIII, then known as 
Cardinal Pedro de Luna. Along with a fellow convert, Joshua ha-Lorki, the 
pair went on to successfully convert 50 more revered Jewish intellectuals. 
A document was then penned, signed, and addressed to the Jews, 
encouraging them not to resist. They were advised to convert to 
Catholicism, which was the only way they would be able to remain in 
Spain. 


Ha-Levi and ha-Lorki hoped to find a conclusive resolution to the 
Jewish-Catholic conflict. They called for a meeting with Pope Benedict 
XIII, pitching a thorough debate between Jewish and Catholic officials, 
with the pope overseeing the discussion as a referee. If the Jewish people 
emerged victorious, they would be allowed to practice their faith free from 


government and Church intervention. If the Catholics won, all the Jews 
would agree to convert to Catholicism. 


Pope Benedict XIII 


In 1413, the Debate at Tortosa began, and it would drag on for almost 
three years, but the Jewish officials knew the playing field was anything 
but level. They were never given the chance to properly present their 
cases, especially since doing so was essentially committing a crime as a 
Spanish citizen. Over the years, about 300 rabbis took part in the debate. 
Of the 300, over a third of them were baited into Catholicism. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, the Jews lost the debate. Many foresaw the hardships to 


come and began to pack up and leave. Over the course of the rest of the 
15" century, an estimated 250,000 Jews emigrated from Spain. 


In 1449, the Castilian city of Toledo witnessed waves of riots and 
massacres directed at both Jews and “New Christians.” This opened the 
way for the passage of numerous “purity of blood” laws, or limpieza de 
sangre, which specifically excluded from public office in the city of 
Toledo any “New Christian.” Jews, of course, were already excluded from 
holding any such office. In 1499, city officials in Toledo issued a detailed 
manifesto of the crimes and iniquities of the “New Christians,” declaring 
in part, “We declare that all the said conversos, descents of the perverse 
line of the Jews, in reason of the above mentioned heresies and other 
offenses, insults, seditions and crimes committed by them up to this time, 
should therefore be held as disgraceful, unfit, inept and unworthy of 
holding any office and public and private benefit in said city of Toledo and 
in its lands...to give witness and faith as public notaries or as witnesses... 
to have domain over Old Christians in the holy Catholic faith.” 


Another preserved snippet of these attitudes came from Andrés 
Bernaldez, a chaplain during the Inquisition, who wrote in private 
correspondence, “They never lose their Jewish way of eating, preparing 
their meat dishes with onions and garlic and cooking them in oil, which 
they use in place of lard, so that they will not have to eat pork fat; and oil 
with meat is something which gives the breath a very bad odor; and their 
houses and doorways smell very bad because of this way of cooking, and 
they themselves attribute their Jewish odor to these dishes.”!! 


The limpieza de sangre laws were quickly denounced by Pope Nicholas 
V, and their authors were excommunicated, but the mood and sentiment of 
anti-Semitism that underwrote them would not go anywhere soon. In 1469, 
Ferdinand and Isabella united the Kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, and 
one of their first objectives was to put an end to the ongoing religious 
disturbances that always had the potential to metamorphosize into more 
general civil unrest. 


In the 1470s, a Dominican friar by the name of Alonso de Ojeda grew to 
become closely acquainted with King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, and 
he informed the queen that a large number of conversos were still 


practicing their faith in secrecy. An investigation resulted in elaborate 
reports drawn up by two other friars, Tomas de Torquemada and Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, the latter of which was the Archbishop of Seville. 
Their findings backed Ojeda's claims, which prompted the monarchs to 
take immediate action. 


Torquemada 


Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza 


In 1478, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella established The Tribunal of 
the Holy Office of the Inquisition, now known simply as the Spanish 
Inquisition. The monarchs viewed the Inquisition as crucial for a number 
of reasons. Isabella had only resumed the throne to Castile two years prior, 
and she found herself engaged in conflict with the Queen of Portugal, 
Juana la Beltraneja. The French and Portuguese support of Beltraneja 
meant a trio of forces were actively working to overthrow her, and Isabella 
hoped to combat this by centralizing their power through religious unity. 
Furthermore, the Inquisition hoped to diminish other rival political 
powers, including that of the Jews. 


Even as the Inquisition was being put together, it’s unclear to what 
extent crypto-Jewish practices lingered among the conversos of Spain in 
the 15" century. Historians have debated it ever since, because the safe 
assumption is that, as one generation yielded to another, Christian status 
would solidify and memories of Judaism fade. In his 1996 book Secrecy 
and Deceit: The Religion of Crypto-Jews, author David Gitlitz argued that 
there was widespread Jewish observance among conversos, writing, “From 
the earliest wave of forced conversions in 1391 to the Expulsion in 1492 
Iberian conversos continued to live in close proximity to their Jewish 
neighbors despite sporadic attempts to formally segregate the city 
neighborhoods according to religion. The cities in which they lived tended 
to be small — rarely more than a few thousand souls, often only a few 
hundred — so that routine business or social activities inevitably brought 
Jews and conversos together.” 


It was to deal effectively with crypto-Jewish practices that Ferdinand 
and Isabella sought an Inquisition over which they could exert direct 
control. A petition was submitted to the Vatican for the establishment of 
an Inquisition, to be under the direction of the Spanish Crown, and deal 
specifically with the heresy of “Judaizing,” a term broadly applied to 
describe any continuation of Jewish observance and practice by “New 
Christians.” In 1478, with expressed reluctance, Pope Sixtus IV authorized 
the establishment of the Spanish Inquisition. Unlike the Roman 
Inquisition, all officials associated with the Spanish Inquisition, with the 
exception of the Inquisitor General, were appointed by and were 
answerable to the Spanish monarchy, not the pope. 


Pope Sixtus IV 


It was this that separated the Spanish Inquisition in both form and 
substance, and while ultimate authority continued to reside with the 
papacy, successive popes proved themselves mostly ineffective in 
regulating or controlling any of its most pernicious features. In time, the 
same would be true for the Spanish monarchy. 


The Spanish Inquisition was formally established on November 1, 1478, 
and by the mid-16" century, it had become more or less an authority unto 
itself, emerging, quite justly, as the most feared institution in Spain. As an 
institution of the Catholic Church, it held jurisdiction only over the 
baptized, and so it did not deal directly with the Jews, but its actions 
against the Jews were indirect, and its mandated task was to expose and 
expunge every form and manifestation of ongoing attachments to Judaism 
among those that had accepted baptism. 


Torquemada decided that another attempt at reorganization was in order. 
To track down the relapsos, the Grand Inquisitor produced a handbook, 
along with a strict set of instructions each inquisitor was to abide by to a 
tee. The rules were straightforward; they were to arrest the heretics and 
cross-examine them in the interrogation room. Inquisitors were armed 
with questions and a checklist of heresies so they could assess whether or 
not the heretic would be chargeable. 


Included in the inquisitors' handbooks were tips and guidelines on how 
to identify a rogue Jewish converso. Inquisitors were on the lookout for 
individuals who did their cooking and cleaning on Friday nights, which 
was a Jewish habit. These relapsos frequented local Jewish stores to stock 
up on kosher meals. The latter individuals were fairly easy to spot, as most 
Spaniards at the time consumed hearty amounts of pork, a staple 
prohibited in Jewish and Muslim law. The absence of chimney smoke on 
Saturday nights was another clue that those inside could be honoring the 
Sabbath. 


In 1484, Torquemada instituted 28 additional articles in the inquisitors' 
handbook, and more crimes were tacked on to the list of heresies. The 
lengthy list now included polygamy, sodomy, sorcery, and even usury. 
With that, the ruthless inquisitors were set loose upon the streets of Spain. 
They skulked in corners, observing and calculating the citizens' every 
move. Needless to say, the public loathed the inquisitors, so much so that a 
derogatory name was soon attached to them. The people called them the 
“domini canes,” or in English, the “hounds of the Lord.” One of those who 
lived through the horrors of the inquisition had this to say in his diary: 
“Everyone shudders at his very name [Torquemada], as it has supreme 
authority over property, life, honor, and even the souls of men.” 


Historians described the band of inquisitors as a “roving religious 
court,” and their constant presence on the streets stirred up a sense of fear 
and asphyxiation in all of Spain. Those who feared prosecution themselves 
often ratted out their neighbors. Moreover, children (age 12 for girls and 
14 for boys), were considered accountable for their actions, and could also 
be taken in for questioning 1f needed. 


Needless to say, the mistrust within the communities was a sobering 
reality. The fear of being accused triggered many to act out and slander the 
names of their neighbors. Others were brainwashed into believing that it 
was their duty as faithful Christians to hand the insubordinates over. 
Records show proof of the thousands of unnamed informants who came 
forward during this stifling period of time. Indeed, one of the keys to the 
inquisition's success was Torquemada's arsenal of scribes. These men, or 
holy office secretaries, compiled detailed records of all inquisition 
interactions. Libraries of interrogation transcripts and the personal files of 
accused heretics were kept in the storage rooms of the holy offices. These 
historical rap sheets essentially meant freedom or death for the accused 
individual. Thieves began to break into the holy offices to snag as many 
files as they could carry. These records would then be sold back to the 
heretics for a hefty price. 


Interrogations were a crucial component to the machine of the 
inquisition. 2 centuries ago, the papacy had sanctioned the use of torture 
during questioning, and not surprisingly, Torquemada and his men 
exploited this power to their advantage. Like the calm before a storm, 
interrogations kicked off with a peaceful air to the room. Slowly, 
inquisitors probed the prisoner with simple questions about their lifestyle. 
They asked about their families, where they lived, what they did for a 
living. They might even be asked to share their favorite food, in hopes of 
easing the tension in the room. Unbeknownst to the prisoner, the purpose 
of these veiled questions of concern was to collect information about 
possible heretics in the prisoner's family. To the inquisitors, these 
characters could very well be accomplices. 


Once the inquisitor reached the end of his checklist, the stage was once 
again turned over to the prisoner. The prisoner was given a chance to make 
any confessions on their own accord. Those who readily confessed 
suffered the lightest of punishments. In the same breath, those who 
insisted they had nothing to confess were often accused of lying. Rather 
than let them go, in an age before warrants and guaranteed court-appointed 
lawyers, the prisoner was dragged to a barren, dingy cell in the basement. 
The prisoners were left in solitary confinement for days, sometimes 
weeks, and in certain extreme cases, months, to reflect on his or her 


refusal for confession. The fortunate ones among these long-time 
prisoners were sporadically let out of their cells to scrub down the prison 
cells and sweep the halls of the holy offices. 


With the inquisitor as the prisoner's only connection to human contact, it 
would not take long to break their spirits and extract a “confession” from 
them. By this point, however, prisoners who had been thrown into solitary 
were considered conniving and untrustworthy in the eyes of the 
inquisitors. Some prisoners hoped that admitting to a “small confession” 
would be sufficient for their release. Quite the opposite, these tidbits only 
whetted the inquisitor's appetites, and oftentimes, this was taken as a sign 
that the prisoner was truly guilty. They aimed to chip away at the prisoner 
little by little until they cracked and crumbled, and the burdens of the 
psychological trauma, squalid enclosure, warped sense of time, and 
crippling worry about family and friends that built up inside of the 
prisoners did just that. Some trials were said to have lasted for years on 
end, with the prisoner slowly wasting away in their jail cells, waiting for 
justice that was never to arrive. 


If the psychological tolls were not enough to wear the prisoner down, the 
inquisitors sought the help of a medieval torturer, and given the fact these 
torturers were paid by the confession, they naturally came up with an 
onslaught of morbidly creative ways to extract the “truths” from their 
prisoners. The most proficient of these torturers were called upon by the 
different branches of holy offices scattered around Spain, and made a 
more than decent living off every session. 


The most common of these torture methods was flagellation, or 
flogging. Prisoners were stripped naked and their wrists bound to a 
whipping post. The torturer stood behind them, brandishing a collection of 
whips, metal rods, thick timber planks, and cat o' nine tails (a whip with 
multiple tails). They whipped the prisoners' backs with the insidious 
instruments, and the prisoners would be battered so badly that blood 
trickled down the stinging raised welts on their backs. Some of the 
inquisition rods that were later recovered contained bits of dried human 
flesh stuck to the rusty metal. 


The floggings were considered the mildest of the torture tactics. If the 
floggings had not produced the information the inquisitors wanted, a slew 
of other torture devices, both old and new, were used. Typically, the 
torturer's next option was the strappado. Wrist-bound prisoners were 
attached to a rope and pulley system, then raised to the ceiling, hovering 6 
feet above ground. A pair of iron weights that weighed at least 100-Ibs 
were shackled around the ankles of the prisoner. A tug on the rope 
prompted the weights to plummet, the sudden drop dislocating bones and 
causing serious damage to nerves and joints. 


A depiction of a strappato 


Weapons and torture devices unearthed centuries later offer evidence of 
the unimaginable and grisly horrors the prisoners faced, as other tactics 


that unethical torturers resorted to are the stuff of nightmares. Menacing 
pincers were used to pluck out the fingernails and break off fingers. A 
sister device tore out women's breasts with its razor-sharp claws. Iron 
weights that weighed hundreds of pounds were set down on prisoners' 
chests, crushing their ribs and slowly squeezing the breath out of them. 


The ghastly weaponry did not stop there. Torturers poked at prisoners 
with piping-hot branding irons, mutilating them wherever they so pleased. 
Remnants of burnt flesh singed off the soles of human feet were found 
crusted in the linings of heated metal boots. Prisoners were strapped into 
wooden chairs fitted with a bed of rusty, sharp spikes on the seat, made to 
sit in place for hours at a time. On slow days, the heads of squirming 
prisoners were dunked into buckets of filthy water repeatedly. 


Torturers pushed their ghoulish creativity even further as they innovated, 
upgraded, and shared their new toys with their fellow torturers across the 
country. For those who wanted an alternative to the strappado, they turned 
to the torture rack. A prisoner was sprawled out across a wooden board, or 
the rack, with their arms and legs stretched out to their fullest extent. A 
turn of the wheel yanked at the wrists and ankles of the prisoners, pulling 
their limbs from their sockets, causing excruciating pain. Moreover, the 
rack was versatile. For a change of pace, prisoners were made to lay in the 
groove of the rack while a pendulum-like contraption was suspended over 
them with a serrated iron ball on the end. As it swung back and forth, the 
iron ball lowered with every swing, and eventually sliced into the bare 
stomachs and chests of the wailing prisoners. 


David Bjorgen’s picture of a rack 


Records are so precise that it’s actually possible for historians to map 
out the entire process a prisoner faced during the Inquisition. 


The moment the trials of a prisoner concluded, the inquisitors in charge 
conducted a meeting at the holy office. A representative of the bishop, 
accompanied by consultores officials who were well-versed in theology 
and law, discussed the case with the inquisitor. The sentencing of the 
prisoner would be determined via unanimous vote. If a unanimous vote 


could not be reached, the case was passed along to the Suprema, the 
Spanish Supreme Court. 


Prisoners were classified in two groups — de levi, for criminals guilty of 
misdemeanors, and de vehementi, those charged with “serious crimes.” A 
prisoner could expect five outcomes with their sentencing. First was the 
rarest of them all — a complete acquittal of their crimes. Prisoners were 
released and sent back as rehabilitated members of society. Of course, 
even though these prisoners were allowed to return home, many were 
permanently crippled for life. 


At times, a sentence could be suspended. This meant that the prisoner 
was released, but only after being put on probation. They would be 
checked up on through both announced and surprise visits from the 
inquisitors' office, and lived under the threat that their case could be called 
back into court at any given time. 


The third level of sentencing was penitence. These prisoners, who were 
labeled guilty, were marched out to the public, where they renounced their 
faiths and submitted to Catholicism. Those who were still viewed as 
unrepentant after the renouncement would be punished accordingly. The 
punishments could be anything from heavy fines, exile, or a lifetime 
sentence as galley slaves. These slaves worked at the warships and were 
tasked with the dreadful and taxing duty of rowing. Similarly, those who 
were seen as genuinely repentant were eventually released after a public 
whipping or another stint in the prison cells. 


The final and most daunting of the sentencing was relaxation. This was a 
sentence reserved for the truly irreconcilable — the impenitent and those 
who were caught relapsing multiple times. This group of prisoners would 
be viciously executed. 


The weight of a prisoner's crime did not matter — be it theft, murder, or 
simple heresy. Once they were declared guilty and sent to their deaths, 
their fates were one and the same. They would undergo what the Catholic 
Church called “the purification of sin by fire.” This was the dreaded auto- 
da-fé, or “act of faith.” This morbid and long-celebrated tradition first 
took place in Seville in early February of 1681, where six people burned to 


their deaths. Given the hundreds of concurrent trials in Spain, authorities 
decided that they needed a more efficient way of dealing with the influx of 
corpses, and as a result, the inquisitors took to the idea of mass executions. 


At a time when entertainment was extremely limited, the autos-da-fé 
became a grand event of sorts. This was an era where regular festivals 
from fire bull runs — which are exactly as its name suggests — to live 
animal clubbings were recreational activities enjoyed by all in a medieval 
family. In the same spirit, the literal roasting of evil criminals were events 
circled in family calendars. 


These mass executions were held in major city squares and 
amphitheaters, and they typically lasted an entire day. Mobs of thousands 
streamed into the city squares to witness the distressing public spectacle. 
Prisoners weighed down by the iron shackles on their wrists and ankles 
were first made to navigate through jeering crowds spewing abuse and 
obscenities at them. Heading the line was a solemn-faced priest, raising a 
large wooden cross. When they had completed their rounds, they would be 
paraded back to the makeshift wooden stage. 


The largest auto-da-fé of the Spanish Inquisition took place in Madrid in 
1680. Among the doomed prisoners were hundreds of men and women, all 
suspected relapsos and heretics. More than 5,000 spectators arrived to 
watch the mass burning, bringing along with them their family and 
friends. Small children rode on the shoulders of their fathers, where they 
were given a visual lesson of what was in store for them if they disobeyed 
the law of the church. Food sellers took advantage of the gathering, 
roaming the city square with hot treats and cool drinks for the anticipating 
audience. 


Historical records indicate the amount of time and effort authorities had 
put in for the particular event. Dozens upon dozens of laborers and 
assistants filled the roster, and they spent more than a month constructing 
the stage. Wax producers were the biggest sellers of the month, with a 
candle found in the hands of almost everyone that had showed up to the 
event. 


One by one, the prisoners, carrying yellow candles and wearing symbolic 
ropes around their necks, were escorted to the stage. Some sobbed and 
begged for their lives. Others were uncannily stoic, seemingly resigned to 
their fates. All were dressed in sanbenitos with matching tall, conical hats 
in white. The robes of the condemned were ink-black and embroidered 
with images of dragons, snakes, demons, and monkeys consumed by hell 
fire. 


While the prisoner was on the scaffold, the host of the auto-da-fé, most 
likely an inquisitor, declared his or her crime for all the audience to hear. 
They were given one final chance to confess. Those who made a 
satisfactory confession were shown some compassion. They were 
strangled to death with the ropes or metal cords around their necks. Their 
bodies were thrown onto a cackling wooden pyre, which was a clustered 
heap of branches and combustibles. 


As for those who adamantly refused to confess or renounce their faiths, 
their death would be slow and torturous. Fully conscious and very much 
alive, these prisoners were restrained with rope and hoisted into the pyre. 
There, they burned alive, the stench of scorched skin mingling with the 
crowd's roars of approval. 


Casting Out the Jews 


By 1490, 12 years into the Spanish Inquisition, Torquemada, along with 
the Catholic monarchs, were growing impatient. Curbing the growth of the 
disobedient conversos and heretics seemed to be taking much longer than 
expected. Authorities needed a more efficient, surefire way to cleanse the 
country of the Spanish Jews for good. 


Torquemada, who advocated snipping all ties to the Jewish community, 
was said to have allegedly played a part in fanning the flames of the anti- 
Semitic hysteria. He wanted the Jews out — fast — and needed solid support 
from authorities and the Catholic public. The story of a tragic murder in 
the village of La Guardia soon surfaced and made its rounds through the 
grapevine. The story, which many believed to have been fabricated by 
Torquemada and members of the Church, told of six relapsos and five 
practicing Jew conspirators who had supposedly ransacked a Christian 


home and kidnapped a child, whom they later murdered. Though the body, 
which was supposedly crucified, was never found, the public went 
hysterical and demanded justice for the “Holy Child of La Guardia.” 


Torquemada would spread the gossip to the holy offices throughout the 
country. The men were eventually found guilty of witchcraft, accused of 
disemboweling the child, and using her heart as a sacrificial rite during a 
pagan ritual. Every last one of the 11 men were whisked off to the stakes. 


At this time, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella found themselves in the 
center of a tug-of-war between Torquemada and Abraham Señor, a Jewish 
advisor to the royal court. In one ear, Torquemada planted the idea of 
expelling all Jews from Spain. In the other, Señor hoped to bribe the 
monarchs, promising them large sums of gold if they let the Jews remain 
in Spain unharmed. The royals were in a rut — they could not just reject 
Sefior's pleas. After all, this was one of the men who helped plan their 
wedding. 


Legend has it that when Torquemada got wind of Sefior's offer, he was 
livid. The Grand Inquisitor stormed into the royal chambers and 
dramatically hurled 30 pieces of silver at the slack-jawed Ferdinand and 
Isabella. As the monarchs opened their mouths to protest, Torquemada cut 
them off, seething, “Judas Iscariot sold his master [Christ] for 30 pieces of 
silver. Your Highness would sell him for [the same]. Here [the money] is, 
take Him, and barter Him away!” That may have been enough to compel 
the king and queen to succumb to Torquemada's demands. When Señor 
asked for an explanation, Isabella quoted a verse from the Book of 
Proverbs: “The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water. God turneth it withersover He will.” She asserted that this was not 
their will, but God's, and that the “Lord hath put this thing into the heart of 
the king.” 


As aresult, in March 1492, the same year the monarchs sponsored 
Christopher Columbus' voyage to the East Indies, the Alhambra Decree 
was passed. This was an edict of expulsion for all the Spanish Jews, 
effective immediately. A passage from the decree declared, ““We command 
all Jews and Jewesses of whatever age, that they depart from our said 
kingdoms and dominions with their sons, daughters, manservants...or they 


shall incur the penalty of death without further trial, or declaration, or 
sentence.” The Jews had up to July of that year, roughly 3 months, to 
decide whether they wished to convert to Catholicism or be permanently 
expelled from the Spanish kingdom. They were instructed to load up their 
wagons with all their possessions, but they were to leave their gold, 
money, jewelry, and the deeds to their lands and property behind. Today, 
the banished Jews are known as “Sephardic Jews,” Sephardic being the 
Hebrew term for “Spain.” 


Sources over the years have disputed the number of Spanish Jews 
banished after the passing of the Alhambra Decree. Some sources claimed 
the number to be as high as 400,000, whereas modern sources have put it 
around 80,000. Henry Kamen, the historian who provided the latter source, 
estimated that an additional 200,000 suspected re/apsos were targeted by 
the decree. Of these, 50,000 Jews opted for conversion and were permitted 
to stay behind. 


When the decree was first issued, a number of Jews from Segovia 
lingered beyond the walls of Segovia, setting up camp by the cemetery. 
There, they pleaded with authorities to be let back into their homes, but 
their requests fell on deaf ears. Eventually, the banished Jews left, with the 
majority of them settling in Portugal. Other families crossed the seas to 
Morocco, as well as other regions in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Ottoman Empire. 


In 1494, just two years after the establishment of the decree, 
Torquemada capitalized on the expulsion. With much of the land now 
freed up by the departed Jews, the Grand Inquisitor was gifted the Jewish 
cemetery next to Avila for the private use of his monastery. 


Making matters worse, not all of these emigrating Jewish families 
actually made it to their destinations. Some of the ships transporting these 
Jewish families were said to have been owned by crooked captains. They 
supposedly charged these families “a fortune” for the trip, but as they 
sailed out to the middle of the ocean, everyone on board would be robbed, 
killed, and dumped into the murky waters. To add another bitter note, 
those in Portugal were never able to settle into their new home; they had to 


relocate just a few years later when Portugal fell under the Spanish 
monarchs' control. 


Torquemada would continue his reign of terror as Inquisitor General for 
another six years. The man who was responsible for the “purification” of 
Spain and the inhumane torture of thousands would go on to live a long 
life, never to face the vengeance of those he wronged. In 1498, 15 years 
after Torquemada took the title, the Grand Inquisitor met his peaceful 
demise. Torquemada passed away from natural causes in the monastery at 
Avila at the age of 78. 


Of course, the formal expulsion created a caste of Marrano converts 
with no belief in Catholicism at all overnight, in Spain and outside of it. 
For example, without the same rigorous enforcement found in Spain, 
Marranism in Portugal was widespread. Portuguese King Manuel I was 
less interested in the principle and ethics of the matter as he was in an 
alliance with Spain through marriage to the Catholic Monarchs’ daughter, 
Princess Isabella. Marranos were thus able to develop and prosper in 
commerce, trade, and politics, and in time many accrued influence in the 
court of the Portuguese king. In the process, they became instrumental in 
trade with the new colonies taking shape in the Indies and Latin America. 


Manuel I 


When Manuel I died in 1521, his throne passed on to his son, John III, 
who was generally more competent and entertained a much less flexible 
policy towards the Jews and the “New Christians” than his father. Thus, in 
1536, an inquisition was established in Portugal. 


The Portuguese Inquisition, for the size of the country, was both large 
and well organized, centered in Lisbon and with offices in Coimbra and 
Evora. Far more so than in Spain, its attention was focused on the specifics 
of stamping out Judaizing Marranos. The intensity and severity of its 
practices pushed many of the wealthier Marranos out of Portugal, and they 
sought refuge in North Africa, Protestant Europe, Constantinople, 
Salonika, and the Ottoman Levant. 


In 1580, the Portuguese and Spanish thrones merged, and a trickle of 
Marranos ventured to return to Spain in the hope that the persecution had 
begun to wane, which it had. Tragically, the return of Marranos led to a 


revival of the Spanish Inquisition, which applied itself then with even 
greater concentration to identify and deal with Judaizers, a majority of its 
subjects now originating from Portugal. 


The Portuguese Inquisition, for its part, was never quite able to come to 
grips with the Marranos, nor could it completely eliminate crypto-Jewish 
practices and observances. In 1640, when Portugal regained its 
independence, popular opposition to the work of the Inquisition began to 
crystallize, mostly because of the negative impact on the economy of the 
country due to the confiscation policies. Through it all, the Portuguese 
Inquisition remained active and functioning until the middle of the 18" 
century, but by 1773, the distinction between “New Christian” and “Old 
Christian” was abolished, and the work of the Portuguese Inquisition 
became more general. The practice of crypto-Judaism among Marranos 
continued, its traditions passing from generation to generation, in 
particular in the northern provinces of Portugal. Indeed, sometime early in 
the 20" century, it came to light that a cluster of villages in northern 
Portugal comprised crypto-Jews still practicing their unique amalgam of 
public Catholicism and private Judaism. 


Marrano Religion and Observance 


Most discussions on the Marranos tend to dwell on their fates and the 
vicissitudes of their experience, or what happened to them, rather than 
what their actual lives and customs were like. There is a tendency to 
imagine that life as a Marrano was defined by the subterraneous 
adherence to the letter of traditional Judaism which was the case often 
with crypto-Jews, but not so much the Marranos. 


Today, most historians tend to divide the Marrano experience into three 
distinct phases. The first of these lasted from 1391-1480, before the 
expulsions and before the establishment of the Spanish Inquisition. Having 
forced conversion upon a great many Jews, the enforcement that followed 
was in general lax and disinterested and barring a certain amount of 
necessary discretion, Conversos were able to live and worship much as 
they always had. As the “New Christian” and Jewish communities 
mingled, the artificial line between them remained distinct but permeable, 
and Jewish religious traditions remained viable. The resources of Jewish 


religious tradition remained present in the day to day life of Conversos 
and Jews alike, and if the distinctiveness of Marrano religious practice 
was not yet observable, probably the seeds of it had been sown. 


Then, in 1478, the Inquisition arrived, and by 1480 it was fully 
functional. This, of course, was a moment of truth, for the sworn objective 
of the Inquisition was to root out Jewish practice among “New Christians,” 
and the zeal and fanaticism with which it went about this task needs no 
emphasis here. While proximity to the practicing Jewish community kept 
the traditions of Judaism clear in the lives of the crypto-Jews for some 
time, secrecy and subterfuge became not just advisable but a necessary 
fact of survival. The question then was simply to balance the risk, and 
inevitably the faithful among the crypto-Jews were thinned down to the 
fanatics, leaving the remainder to adapt and transition as best they could. 
Relations between the two sides were strained and sides were drawn, and 
invariably the center of the crypto-Jewish community, which became the 
Marrano community, began distancing itself from the mainstream of 
Judaism. 


The expulsion changed everything. It was not now simply wise to 
maintain a discreet distance from the practicing Jewish community, for it 
had now been removed, but impossible to do otherwise. It is also true that 
the numbers of crypto-Jews increased dramatically at this time as many 
more joined the ranks of the “New Christians” under threat of expulsion, 
and as a consequence, the doctrines and traditions of Judaism survived 
unaltered under their stewardship well into the era of the Inquisition. By 
then retaining copies of the Mishnah or the Talmud was tantamount to a 
death sentence, with all the grisly implications. Within a generation, 
perhaps a little longer, Marranos began finding meaning in the texts of the 
Latin Bible, in particular the Old Testament, the books known to the 
Protestants as the “Apocrypha,” and the Edicts of Grace drawn up in the 
early days of the Inquisition that ironically, by reminding the general 
public what identified a crypto-Jew, educated the crypto-Jews of who and 
what they were. Contact networks existed between persecuted “New 
Christians” in Spain and crypto-Jews and Jews of the outside world, and 
this too offered at least some cohesion. 


In time traditions ceased to be based on written text but were instead 
passed on orally, and by necessity, the evolution and diversification of 
religious practice accelerated. Memories became distorted and crypto- 
Jewish practices began to acquire distinctive traits. This was mostly 
thanks, as already noted, to the merger and assimilation of Catholics forms 
and traditions and observing forms of abstinence rather than positive ritual 
tended to be easier to hide and explain. Subterfuge, indeed, became the 
essence of Marrano existence and a way of life. 


Perhaps in the immediate aftermath of conversion, at a time when the 
collective memory of Judaic practice and tradition remained fresh, 1t was 
possible to maintain the traditional canons of Judaism. However, as the 
generations passed and pockets of “New Christians” found themselves 
isolated from any guidance, teaching, or literature, it became impossible 
to preserve Judaic traditions in any kind of coherent form. Most historians 
agree that, at least until the middle of the 16" century, in both Spain and 
Portugal, the influence of orthodox Judaism remained vibrant and strong. 
While the open practice of Judaism was limited for obvious reasons, it was 
not yet diluted, or distorted by isolation and ignorance. The Hebrew 
language itself, and the lingering memory of Jewish social practice, lent a 
faint pulse to the faith, but that pulse weakened steadily as the 16" century 
progressed. New generations emerged with no firsthand exposure at all to 
official Judaism, no acquaintance with the ancient traditions of language 
and prayer, and certainly no iconography or literature upon which to 
establish or maintain a common, social practice. Oral tradition grew faint 
with the passage of time, to which must be added the ever-present and 
ominous shadow of the Inquisition. With watchful vigilance, the 
Inquisition and its army of informers studied the minutiae of everyday life 
in the Marrano communities. 


From this emerged what might perhaps accurately be described as the 
“religion” of the Marranos, who comprised a unique identity caught 
between two faiths. Inevitably, although recognizable as Jewish in origins, 
but influenced by Catholic ritual and practice, the religious practices were 
an amalgamation of both Judaism and Catholicism. According to Cecil 
Roth, Marrano “theology” derived from the Book of Baruch, most 
specifically from the Epistle of Jeremy, which contains a passage in which 


the prophet exhorts his brethren of the Babylonian exile: “When ye see a 
multitude before you and behind bowing down ye shall say in your hearts: 
Thou alone art to be praised, O Lord.” From this, comfort was taken, for it 
was seen to be an indication of divine forbearance for those forced to 
worship strange gods by necessity, for so long as their hearts lived in 
fidelity to the God of Heaven. 


It was understood that the fundamental difference between Judaism and 
Christianity lay in the two questions of the observance of the Sabbath and 
the worship of images. The doctrine of the Marranos was simply that 
salvation lay only in the Law of Moses, and not in the Laws of Christ. 
This, in fact, might be regarded as the overarching slogan of the 
movement. The Laws of Moses exceed those of Christ, and pseudo- 
devotion to an inferior code did not influence or affect the sincerity of an 
individual’s devotion to a superior. 


Marranism was, as many Jewish scholars have since observed, a second- 
rate Judaism and a third-rate Christianity. As Cecil Roth noted rather 
uncharitably, “It is pathetic in the extreme. Intended as a confession of the 
Jewish faith, it employed nevertheless the language and the conceptions of 
Catholic theology. To observe one's religion merely in order to secure 
salvation unattainable to followers of another faith, is an intolerant 
conception entirely alien to the traditional Jewish spirit.” 


While a secular historian might have been perhaps a little more 
generous, in general the Jewish establishment has tended not to commend 
Marranism as a suitable response to persecution. Of course, this 
judgement is much easier to make from the safety of a different historical 
era. In fact, a good analogy for the development of Marranism might be 
the development of early Christianity in the atmosphere of persecution by 
the Romans. The faith found its feet in an isolated, cellular structure, and 
as a consequence, it was rather simplistic and stunted. The Inquisition 
itself offered fertile ground for the emerging self-identification of 
Marranos by churning out martyrs at a furious pace. Much the way the 
martyrdom of Christians in Rome served as a unifying phenomenon, the 
Inquisition’s persecution was a means by which a stateless people who had 
to practice their faith in secret could easily rally around. 


While traditional Judaism might have been the lost principle, the 
Marranos’ memory of it came increasingly to resemble the Catholic 
liturgy. In fact, after several generations, its practice might not necessarily 
raise any alarm at all to actual Catholics. The martyrs, meanwhile, were so 
numerous that they were commonplace, and thus it was certain 
outstanding figures, such as those who were willing to walk to the stake, 
who were singled out and celebrated within informal religious 
confraternities, sainthoods, and loosely bonded associations. In fact, a 
handful of Catholic saints did indeed find their way into Marrano liturgy. 


Inevitably the Messianic notion did not dissolve under the weight of 
Christian doctrine but gathered strength. Crypto-Jews also understandably 
embraced concepts around salvation and the Promised Land, which all 
offered hope under what must have been extraordinarily difficult and 
dangerous conditions. Cecil Roth noted, “In its early generations, as we 
have seen, the Marranos had their pseudo-Messiah, Luis Dias of Setubal, 
and their prophetess, the Maid of Herrera, to mention only two. As late as 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the reports, which reached the 
Peninsula of Sabbatai Zevi, the Turkish pretender who set all the Levant in 
a blaze, were sufficient to attract a concourse of adherents...[a] few years 
later, the Mogadouro family, seven members of which suffered at 
successive autos at Lisbon, were fortified in their Judaism by the report 
that the astrologers of Holland had asserted the existence of undiscovered 
lands, where the Jews were in instant expectation of the coming of the 
Messiah.” 


Children, typically, were born into the Christian tradition, with their 
secret heritage kept from them. The very difficult questions always 
loomed of when and how to introduce them to their true religious identity. 
This, it goes without saying, was a moment of extreme delicacy and risk. 
The truth that flows from the mouths of young people carried unusual risk 
under these conditions, as did leaving it until a young adult was so 
acculturated into Catholicism that he or she would be unable to transition 
or may even become an informant. To bridge this difficulty, the coming of 
age ceremony of Bar Mitzvah was retained and adapted, introducing a boy 
to his full religious responsibilities as a Marrano only at the age of about 
13. Within the Marrano tradition, however, this particular milestone was 


transformed into a mysterious and secret rite, announcing the superiority 
of the Law of Moses. 


The record exists of the trial of a man named Gabriel de Granada, 
charged in Mexico City with Judaizing and brought before the Inquisition 
in 1642. It was written in the rather oddly paced style of a notary, and this 
particular passage refers to the moment that he was introduced to 
Marranism by his mother: “He said that he asked for it for unburdening his 
conscience and in all to tell the truth, and that in conformity with which he 
declares: that about six or seven months ago, more or less, when his 
confessant was at the age of thirteen years, Dona Maria de Rivera, his 
mother, called him and when alone with him in the house in which they 
then lived in the Alcayceria, she told him how the law of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which he followed was not good, nor true, but that of Moses...and 
this confessant as a child of scant capacity believed what his said mother 
told him, and from that instance he left the law of our Jesus Christ and 
passed over to the faith and belief of the said law of Moses...”Él 


Circumcision was impossible, and a certain death sentence if ever 
discovered, and while Zealots or foreign born crypto-Jews might find a 
way to have the procedure done or do it to themselves, in general it fell 
into disuse and in time disappeared altogether. It was not counted as a sin 
in the eyes of God for the Children of Israel born in the wilderness to 
remain uncircumcised until they arrived in the Promised Land. As Roth 
put it, “The number of prayers was most exiguous. A full compilation of 
the Marrano liturgy so far as it is known does not fill more than forty 
printed pages. Sometimes, a neophyte seems to have been taught only one 
prayer as the whole of his spiritual panoply. A new specimen was regarded 
as treasure-trove, and a person who learned one hastened to communicate 
it to his confidants.”2 


In worship, the rituals of both religions mingled, but as memories faded, 
Christian forms began to supersede Jewish practices. Forswearing the 
consumption of pork persisted as an essential canon of Marranism for so 
long as it existed. This might not have always been represented an 
absolute rejection of pork as an everyday food — to not touch pork at all 
would almost inevitably attract the attention of the Inquisition — but on 


days or festivals of particular importance, observation would almost 
always be underscored by the exclusion of pork from the celebratory fare. 


One of the most persistent practices, and one probably more than any 
other that cast suspicion on an individual or a family, was observing the 
Sabbath. To observe the Sabbath and fast were difficult things to hide, and 
outlasting the dangers of it for generations was the hallmark of the 
Marranos’ subterfuge. As time passed, no matter the extent of the danger, 
the subterfuge remained, becoming woven into the fabric of Marranism as 
a style of observance. Years could pass with the observation of perhaps a 
handful of Sabbaths, and yet the tradition was clung to and remembered by 
many generations, even if the doctrinal rationale had long been forgotten. 


Passover was another important and widely observed tradition among 
crypto-Jews. Passover celebrates the deliverance of the Israelites from the 
oppression of Egypt, affirming for the oppressed remnants of Judaism in 
Spain and Portugal a co-identity with those delivered, and the hope for a 
better future. The roasting of a whole lamb was deemed essential, as was 
the baking of unleavened matza bread. Perhaps not surprisingly, the Edicts 
of Faith of the Inquisition warned the faithful to always be alert to the 
signs that a family was not eating leavened bread for an entire week. 


The Diaspora 


The expulsion of the Jews from Spain was not intended necessarily to rid 
the Iberian Peninsula of Jews, but to force their conversion, for their loss 
would amount to an economic deficit for the kingdom as a whole. 
Perversely, the expulsion would particularly affect the economic utility of 
the Inquisition, which enjoyed sweeping powers of confiscation over the 
wealth and property of convicted heretics. For this reason, notwithstanding 
the edict of expulsion, numerous restrictions on emigration were placed on 
Jews in both Spain and Portugal, but naturally, Jews began leaving en 
masse, with the greatest number fleeing across the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Morocco. 


In the correspondence of Ovadiah ben Abraham of Bertinoro, a 15" 
century Italian rabbi, the following observation is made: “There are in 
Cairo today about householders belonging to the Anusim that were in 


Spain. All were truly penitent. The majority of them are paupers, having 
left their houses and their substance and their sires and their grandsires, 
who observed the laws of the Gentiles, to come to take refuge beneath the 
wings of the Divine Presence.” 


Many Marranos were dispersed eastward across the Mediterranean, to 
Sicily and Sardinia, although offices of the Inquisition were usually not far 
behind. The Muslim countries of the Mediterranean littoral were generally 
preferred, most notably North Africa and Constantinople, by then the 
capital of the Ottoman Empire, and in various other places such as Valona, 
Arta, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Adrianople. All across the Levant, Marranos 
were easily and inevitably absorbed into the many substantial Jewish 
communities already well established under Ottoman rule. 


By far the greatest number of those migrating eastward found their way 
to Salonika, on the Greek mainland, an Ottoman provincial capital and at 
that time the leading Jewish center of Europe. Here, by the close of the 16" 
century, a large community of Portuguese speaking Jews and Marranos 
had been established. 


Interestingly, the flood of repentant “New Christians” from the Iberian 
Peninsula created a raft of unique problems within the community. For 
example, it was decided by local Jewish scholars that marriages contracted 
among the Marranos of the Iberian Peninsula, even when conducted in 
secret, and under appropriate Jewish tradition, were invalid. The question 
of the status of Marranos under orthodox Jewish law vexed the rabbis, in 
particular in light of the ambivalence of the Marranos themselves, not all 
of whom encountered disadvantage as “New Christians,” in particular in 
areas of international trade. A differentiation was made between the 
conversos of Spain, many of whom had converted voluntarily, and those of 
Portugal, very few of whom did. 


Likewise, refugees from the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitions found 
their way to every part of Italy that was still ruled by Spain. By 1564, it 
was being reported that no major city or settlement on the Italian 
Peninsula was free of refugees from the Inquisition, and as titular 
Christians, they evaded restrictions in place against Jews and thereby 
prospered. It was also noted that after having rebuilt their fortunes, they 


were apt to throw off their Christian identity and return to Judaism before 
distributing themselves around the Ottoman Levant. In fact, not all waited 
to leave Italy before effecting this change in identity; some did so 
immediately and thereafter merged into the large Jewish communities that 
scattered across the Italian peninsula, including in Rome itself. 


The Low Countries, thanks to successive waves of Jewish and Marrano 
emigration, hosted large communities of Spanish and Portuguese “New 
Christians,” some recidivist but most not. The reason that “New 
Christians” often remained “New Christian,” even when it was safe to 
declare themselves Jews, was because, as nominal Christians, they enjoyed 
access to economic and political opportunities denied practicing Jews. 


Although from the beginning of the 16" century the Netherlands was 
dynastically associated with Spain, 1t was nonetheless attractive to “New 
Christians” who found within 1t both opportunity and freedom from 
persecution. Antwerp at that time was the greatest port of Northern 
Europe, and 1t was somewhat easier for “New Christians” to win 
permission from the ecclesiastical authorities of Spain and Portugal to 
leave for Northern Europe. Requests to travel south into North Africa, or 
anywhere under Muslim rule, were routinely turned down for the simple 
reason that “New Christians” would inevitably revert to Judaism once they 
had the freedom to do so. There was a sincere desire on the part of the 
religious authorities in Spain to prevent backsliding among “New 
Christians,” for fear that they would lose eternal salvation after having 
come so close to achieving 1t. 


Often, those moving in the direction of Northern and Western Europe did 
so only by way of a roundabout route to get to Salonika and 
Constantinople, or any of the other commercial centers of the Levant 
under Ottoman control. Many others remained in the Low Countries, 
thriving in a culture of religious tolerance, and great fortunes were made 
in trade and finance by “New Christians” of Spanish and Portuguese 
origins settling in Antwerp and its surroundings. This ought not to imply 
that the risks of Crypto-Judaism, although somewhat less deadly than in 
Spain or Portugal, were absent, because arrests and examinations upon the 
suspicion of Judaizing were not uncommon. In 1537, however, under the 


reign of Emperor Charles V, “New Christians” were granted formal 
permission and encouragement to settle in Antwerp. This was utilized to 
the fullest, especially by those escaping the Inquisition in Portugal, and by 
the 16" century, entire shiploads of “New Christian” refugees from 
Portugal and Spain began landing in Northern Europe. 


The last substantial community of Marrano refuges to be established in 
Western Europe was in London. The Jews were banished from England in 
1290, and from that date until more or less the end of the Middle Ages, no 
Jew was permitted to reside in the kingdom. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence that refugees driven out of Spain by the expulsion began 
appearing on English shores, among them a handful of Marrano refugees. 
This continued covertly until 1498, when, while negotiating with the 
Spanish Crown to arrange a marriage between Arthur, Prince of Wales, the 
son of Henry VII of England, and Catherine of Aragon, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Henry VII undertook to prosecute Jews and other 
heretics without mercy. 


Henry VII 


By 1521, however, verifiable reports were circulating with regards to 
numbers of “New Christians” and Marranos involved in the commercial 
life of London, which means they had certainly started to establish 
themselves earlier than that. Whatever might have been the attitude of the 
clergy and the Crown in England, little was done in real terms to 
discourage immigration and settlement, and by the 1530s, a thriving 
Marrano community was openly residing in London. In the estimation of a 
prominent Marrano immigrant to Antwerp, Gracia Mendes, the 
community had 37 householders. 


The greatest concentrations of Marrano dispersing out of Spain and 
Portugal were found in the New World colonies. At about the same time 
the weight of persecution against the Marranos was beginning to be felt, 


Christopher Columbus set off across the Atlantic on his quest to find a sea 
passage to India. He embarked from the Spanish shores in the summer of 
1492, as the last of the expelled Jews were packing up and leaving. This 
was the commencement of a new era, and in short order, the Spanish and 
Portuguese overseas colonies were obviously of great interest to the 
Marranos, not only for the economic opportunities unleashed by the 
discovery of the New World but also the potential to find relief far away 
from the machinations of the Inquisition. It is known that at least four of 
Columbus’ crewmen were of Jewish descent, and probably over half of the 
first wave of Spanish colonists to New Spain were Marranos. By the end 
of the 16" century, Marranos were known to be present in Argentina, Peru, 
and Columbia, most involved in commerce and trade, and highly mobile to 
protect themselves against the Inquisition. The Inquisition, never far 
behind, was exported from Spain and established first in Lima in 1569, in 
Mexico City in 1570, and Cartagena in 1610. 


Of the three regions, it was Mexico that was home to by far the largest 
population of Marranos, with many originating not from Spain or 
Portugal, but from central and northern Europe. There were two phases of 
concentrated Inquisition in the New World, the first in the later sixteenth- 
century, which tended to concentrate mainly on active Judaizers 
originating from Spain, followed in the 1640s by efforts to deal with a 
wave of crypto-Judaic immigrants from Portugal who suffered 
considerably as a consequence. 


Brazil, which was founded by the Portuguese in 1500, was from the 
onset powerfully attractive to Portuguese Marranos, and “New Christians” 
were influential and instrumental in building the early foundation of the 
colony. The Brazilian Inquisition was headquartered in Europe, and 
although closely following the Spanish model, it did not pursue its task 
with the same exhaustive rigor. Those arrested in Brazil were required to 
be returned to Lisbon for trial, and in the entire history of the Lisbon 
Inquisition, less than a thousand cases were referred from Brazil. This had 
the effect of encouraging Marrano immigrants to return to a more overt 
practice of Judaism, although it would be some time before the free and 
open practice of the faith would be possible. 


The movement in that direction was boosted quite considerably by the 
Dutch occupation of northern Brazil between 1630 and 1654, during which 
time Jews and crypto-Jews enjoyed complete freedom of worship. Indeed, 
this brief period of Protestant occupation encouraged Marranos and Jews 
in general from across Europe to migrate to Brazil. The cornerstone of the 
first synagogue in the Americas was set in Recife, and by the end of the 
Dutch occupation, a near majority of the non-indigenous and free 
population of northern Brazil were Jews. 


However, in 1654, the Portuguese retook the region from the Dutch, and 
that brief and utopian era abruptly ended. Jews fled the region in numbers 
and scattered widely across the Caribbean, with some returning to Europe 
and others to North America. There they settled and helped found the 
colony of New Amsterdam, a commercial venture and a field rich with 
opportunities. Others simply migrated within Brazil away from the centers 
of the Inquisition. The “New Christians” were granted a writ of freedom in 
1773, at the same time Portugal swept away all distinctions between “New 
Christians” and “Old Christians.” 


It was not uncommon for the Portuguese Inquisition to deport erring 
“New Christians” to the colonies, which, while it boosted the general 
European population of Brazil, also gave strength to Marrano 
communities forming all over the New World. According to Dr. Anita 
Novinsky, a professor of History at the University of San Paulo, by the end 
of the 17" century, 20% of the population of Rio de Janeiro, its 
surrounding regions, and the State of Bahia were “New Christians,” and 
perhaps as much as 50% of the Paraiba region near Recife, which was the 
center of the lucrative sugar trade, were “New Christians.” H 


In recent years, the curiosity of many to retrace their ancestral origins 
has led to the formation of numerous organizations and associations, all as 
part of a general movement known in Spanish as la sangre llama, or “the 
blood is calling.” It is known that some Jews arrived in New York Harbor 
in September 1654, and some Brazilian recidivists descended from “New 
Christians” deported from Portugal to Brazil. In the early 18" century, it 
was observed that half of the European population of Dutch Suriname was 
Jewish. The same was true for Dutch Curacao. 


The success of such communities thriving under the tolerant 
administration of the Dutch was premised quite significantly on extended 
trade, family, and religious networks linked to Marranos, Jews, and “New 
Christian” families of Amsterdam, Antwerp, western France and London. 
They all existed under the threat of persecution, but they still forged 
reliable shipping, trade, and finance links, and they managed to keep 
disparate members accountable to one another over thousands of miles. 


It is important to note that the end of the Inquisition and the 
promulgation of freedom of religion laws across the Catholic world did 
not necessarily prompt an end to Marranism. The canons of secrecy and 
dissimulation, perhaps even double alliance, had by then become so deeply 
embedded that it had become a religion unto itself. Thus, there are crypto- 
Jewish communities in northern Portugal, and likewise, the “Xuetas,” a 
converso community on the island of Majorca, still practice Marranism in 
the city of Palma. 


Today, it is in Latin America and the American Southwest that surviving 
remnants of Marrano societies are most evident. Complete colonies, 
comprising many Marrano families, can still be found in northern New 
Mexico, with pockets scattered across the region. Some are more acutely 
aware of their heritage than others, but all of them are trying in one way or 
another to hold onto an ancient and secretive heritage. 


Online Resources 
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